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Teilhard, Evil 
and Providence 


Thomas M. King, S.J. 


On many occasions Teilhard told of his sensitivity to a universal 
Reality—“the All.” When he first tried to express this in terms of 
Christian faith he called it the Will of God, a presence of divine energy 
everywhere. He claimed that if one sees all events as the will of God, 
the entire universe is transformed. For a while this was the only way he 
could understand and articulate what he seemed to perceive. But later 
on he came to appreciate God as a universal creative Activity. 
(W, 294)* 

These early stages in Teilhard’s thought Fit well into a spirituality 
popular in Catholic circles at the end of the last century, a spirituality 
that found classic expression in A bandonment to Divine Providence, a 
book by the Jesuit Jean-Pierre de Caussade and first published in 
France in 1861. De Caussade summed up his message as “complete and 
utter abandonment to the will of God” in all things. But he also spoke 
of God as active throughout creation: 

[God’s activity] flows through every fibre of our body and soul ... it 
runs through the universe. It wells up and around and penetrates every 
created being. ... its waves sweep them onwards. (25-26) Jesus Christ 
lives in everything and works through all history to the end of time, . . . 
every atom of matter contains a fragment of. . . his secret activity. Faith 
transforms the earth into Paradise. (36, 40, 37) Faith shows us God in 
all created things. (40) Our faith is never more alive than when what we 
see through our senses contradicts and tries to destroy it. (39) His un¬ 
created hands do everything for me. (54) ... in all troubles and the 
most deadly dangers . . . the soul finds the fullness of divine life. (64) 


♦References are abbreviated throughout this essay. A list of abbreviations will be 
found at the end. 

This study was originally presented at the Teilhard conference at Chantilly, 
France, in September 1987, and at the annual meeting of the American Teilhard 
Association in New York in April 1988. 
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Thus de Caussade tells of the universality of both the divine will and 
divine activity; while the hands of God are sweeping creation onwards. 
Faith is an operative power that transforms the visible world into Para¬ 
dise. And the power of faith is most effective when trouble and danger 
are apparent to our senses. 

Fr. Pierre Leroy, a close friend of Teilhard, has assured the present 
author that Teilhard probably read Abandonment to Divine Provi¬ 
dence three or more times. Teilhard’s letters make it clear that he knew 
this spirituality both before and after entering the Jesuit order. In 
writing to his family and fellow Jesuits, Teilhard assumed a common 
understanding wherein the will of God imbues all events. At the death 
of his brother he wrote to his parents, “May God’s will be done.” (LP, 
156). When his cousin was discouraged, he advised “total abandon¬ 
ment to the will of God,” “the great thing is ... to fill the place . . . 
willed for you by God.” (MM, 69,67) When a fellow Jesuit lost both legs 
in the War he wrote: “The true comfort... is that Our Lord himself in 
his love preferred you to be that way.” (UL, Greuser, April 1916) In his 
Journal he quoted another Jesuit evoking a similar message: each time 
a soldier dies in war “a life of vigor and hope is destroyed; but what dif¬ 
ference does it make, if it is the will of God?” (J, 50) 

When Teilhard, at the front lines in World War I, was faced with 
its carnage he (and others) appealed to the will of God universally pres¬ 
ent. Here was the general context of the Catholicism—or Jesuit 
Catholicism—of the times. This sense of God working through all 
events, however painful, was common in France at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury and served as a starting point for Teilhard’s thoughts on evil. 

In September of 1916 Teilhard received a letter from the wife of 
Jean Boussac saying that her husband had been killed in the War. 
Boussac was a good friend and professor of geology at the Institute 
Catholique with whom Teilhard had intended to collaborate after the 
War. Teilhard recorded his initial reaction in his Journal: he would 
renounce all work in geology; he would ignore the work of human 
progress and attach himself to God. (J, 103) But he tells of getting a 
hold on himself and seeing once again that evolution advances through 
distress. He concluded that progress is meaningful even though it 
involves the hazards of chance. He appealed to the economy of the 
Cross and the assurance found in the Scriptures: “To those who love 
God all things work together unto good.” 1 

On hearing of the death of Boussac, Teilhard had two opposite 
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reactions (abandon progress and do not abandon progress), but both 
appealed to his faith in a transcendent God. In 1916, at the age of 35, 
his spiritual vision was still developing. But many years later (1934) 
when another collaborator met sudden death, Teilhard’s consolation 
was based on a similar faith: after the unexpected death of Davidson 
Black, he complained of the “stifling atmosphere of agnostic con* 
dolences.” (LT, 202) 

When Teilhard thought of renouncing progress (his first reaction 
on hearing of Boussac’s death), he told of wanting to dance a sacred 
“Io triumpe” — a cry of exultation used in classical Rome to celebrate a 
victory. Here a dance of triumph might seem an inappropriate 
response. But in a later wartime essay (“The Mystical Milieu”) he 
invoked the same chant in many distressing moments: after an uniden¬ 
tified disappointment he found not the expected sorrow, but, “on the 
contrary, a glorious, unsuspected joy invaded my soul.” (W, 126) He 
reflected that even if total catastrophe were to tear down “the struc¬ 
ture, based on all the things I have sought for and loved which makes 
my life’s work,” he still would shout, “Io triumpe.” Even death would 
bring a cry, “Io triumpe.” And as suffering would finally dissolve his 
being, he would shout in rapture, “Io triumpe.” (W, 144) 

In each case Teilhard does not react with grief, nor does he sup¬ 
press emotion as a Stoic—rather, he exultsl In defeat he finds a 
“glorious . . . joy,” in death a “triumph,” and in suffering a “rapture.” 

These reactions are understandable if one perceives Teilhard’s 
strong belief in divine transcendence and its relation to the secular 
world and his faith in an eventual union with the transcendent God. 
Faith means more than a simple acceptance of the Christian creed; it 
changes the experience itself: defeat is experienced as victory. There 
are many paradoxes in the wartime writings of Teilhard: for example, 
the War enabled him to enter “a domain of higher spirituality”! (W, 
283) He told other priests, “The great conflict . . . has enabled us . . . 
to understand our vocation.” The War showed him “the Promised 
Land,” he felt nostalgia for the “deadly line” of trenches. He exalted 
“in crisis,” for then his mind was “gripped by an extremely vivid feeling 
of presence.” (W, 291) 

Teilhard is not saying Christian faith can give a measure of con¬ 
solation in spite of a secular loss; he is telling of a joy and a higher 
spirituality that he experienced at a time of crisis. He is drawn to “the 
dominating energies that force our resistance” (MM, 158) and was glad 
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“to be the pebble tossed by the divine ocean.” (MM, 109) When 
“dominated and tossed about by a power that nothing human can 
master/* he told of feeling “an almost physical sensation of God catch¬ 
ing me up.” (MM, 207) A physical sensation of God catching him— 
surely a profound experience. The phrases are Teilhard’s, but he 
shares a common understanding with de Caussade and other spiritual 
writers who preceeded him. 

Teilhard did not keep this spiritual vision for himself. He went on 
to share it to console others in their grief: “Everything that happens is 
adorable.” (LT, 183,288,284; UL, Arsenne, 24, Nov, 43; Li, 350-51) 
The death of a friend’s wife or of his brother’s son was “adorable.” The 
apparent evil was a blessingl The paradox takes one off guard—and by 
doing so enables one to see beyond the conventional response. But this 
spirituality indeed guided his own life. 

When Teilhard learned of Church restrictions on his work, he 
wrote, “At bottom I am perfectly at peace. Even this is again a mani¬ 
festation of Our Lord and his operation.” (Li, 112) The struggle to 
accept and obey the restrictions caused him intense pain, but—again 
the paradox—in the midst of the pain he told of knowing “a profound 
joy.” (Li, 118) He would advise us to deal with evil in the same way: to 
“believe so resolutely in the virtue of death that we can cause life to 
arise from the blackest depths of its shadows,” to “seek in utter dark¬ 
ness the dawn of God.” (W, 242, 247) These quotations are from 
Teilhard’s “Operative Faith”; his point is that faith transforms the 
totality of the world—the more things seem to be going astray the more 
that faith makes victory evident. Faith turns everything upside down. 
This is surely in the spiritual tradition of de Caussade, for de Caussade 
had claimed that through faith we can discover the fullness of God 
most intently in times of trouble and danger. 

But there is a significant difference between Teilhard and de 
Caussade. Teilhard offers a novel worldview wherein human achieve¬ 
ment on earth is of spiritual importance. Progress is integral to God’s 
work of creation; by building a better world we cooperate in the divine 
work of manifesting the Body of Christ. Writing in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Fr. de Caussade did not have a theology of progress or of human 
work; rather he urged that people accept their state in life—a con¬ 
servative worldview that allows no place for progress. Teilhard insisted 
that the world had developed through evolution and that human 
endeavors continued this advance. “The power that during millions 
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upon millions of years of vicissitudes finally perfected the human brain 
cannot have exhausted its strength and vigor.” (W, 281) Since the laws 
of probability could never explain the rise of life (see P, 52,233; W, 
228), God must be active in evolution working against chance to bring 
about a greater good. God’s action in the world is the ongoing unifica¬ 
tion of the universe in Christ. For Teilhard, the evolutionary struggle 
could be identified as God’s activity. But Teilhard had to face an issue 
that de Caussade could ignore: how failure could be part of the 
process. 

Upon hearing of the death of Boussac, Teilhard wrote in his Jour¬ 
nal: “The spirit battles in a chaos of unruly energies ... I am aston¬ 
ished. Is not that the formula of evolution.” (J, 107-08) What aston¬ 
ished him? What is the formula of evolution that enabled him to 
understand the battle of his own spirit? 

Teilhard later articulated a cogent “formula of evolution” which he 
called a “groping”; that is, evolution advances by “directed chance.” 
All the followers of Darwin—who dominate the contemporary para¬ 
digm—have claimed that chance (an abundance of random variations) 
is central to the mechanism of evolution. From his holistic perspective 
Teilhard went on to claim that evolution has a direction. As early as 
February 1913 he stated this view in a letter that went beyond Dar¬ 
winian orthodoxy: 

The theory of Natural Selection [Darwinism] ... is recognized to be 
absolutely incapable of explaining the appearance of these forms in the 
direction followed by the ensemble of these forms. (UL, Monestes, 22 
Feb. 1913; see W, 154) 

For Teilhard direction implies “a directing hand”; that is, it implies a 
God. (This would seem to be the main reason many biologists reject the 
possibility that evolution has an orientation. It suggests a natural theol¬ 
ogy which most scientists are unwilling to introduce into their work, 
even if they are believers. Any appeal to the action of God seems to 
violate the integrity of science.) 

Pursuing his vision, Teilhard saw human consciousness as the fore¬ 
front of evolution and in the process of continuing its development. 
Here is the spiritual element that “battles in a chaos of unruly 
energies.” Thus, he argued that at the core of ourselves “divine grace 
mingles with the natural impulses of the earth.” (W, 242) But this 
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mingling occurs only if we are at the evolving edge of creation—and 
during the War Teilhard thought he was there. 

When he entered the army Teilhard’s accustomed regimen radical¬ 
ly changed. In December of 1914 he left the stability of his religious life 
and after several weeks of military training found himself on the battle¬ 
field. At the Front the ordinary parameters that give one balance and 
control (regular meals and times for sleep) were removed; from 
moment to moment his life depended on chance. But in that situation 
his sense for God was much more intense. He would claim that in the 
trenches “a Personality of another order” is disclosed, a light is kin¬ 
dled, a higher soul is known. He was not simply claiming that faith 
assured him that God was present even in the horrors of war. God’s 
presence and action were directly experienced; God seemed to be more 
vitally active in the chaos of battle than in the regularity of daily life. 
In short, God seemed more present in the instability of war than in the 
stability of the religious orderl 

Teilhard would write: “Chance . . . retains God’s role intact. It is 
through chance (and . . . freedom) that creative power enters into the 
universe.” (W, 239) In a reflection on modern physics Einstein 
objected to the indeterminancy theory by saying that God does not play 
dice with the universe. Teilhard would have it that evolution is a sort of 
game of dice, but the dice are loadedl The latest mathematical theories 
support this position. (Stewart, 1989) A direction is manifest within the 
random activity of evolution and this suggests a modicum of control. 
While encountering the daily threat of death, the “chance” of battle, 
Teilhard believed he directly felt the “creative power (that) enters into 
the universe.” Accordingly he would claim that “cosmic consciousness” 
is bom and becomes more active—not when things are proceeding 
smoothly—but in times of crisis! (W, 291) 

Through his wartime experiences Teilhard saw that chance, crises, 
dangers, the forces that destabilize life, that is, the evident incoherence 
of matter, are integral to evolution and thus to his own approach to 
God. Chance events are “a nutritive medium” that enables us to grow. 
(AE, 107; W, 174-75; J, 223) Teilhard wrote an essay called “Nostalgia 
for the Front” about “the higher Soul” he encountered there; in the 
time of danger he saw the light that danger enkindles. He would 
explain, “Danger is a sign of power. . . . The more dangerous a thing, 
the more its conquest is ordained by life.” (T, 75) 

At the forefront of evolution there is danger; one is transcending 
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the constraints of natural law and everything seems to be in flux, but 
there one can find God—there God’s hand can be seen directing 
events. To experience chance is to be at the dangerous place where 
security is gone and the creative power of God comes to the universe. 
(W, 239) Since evolution is directed chance, where chance is most 
intense we best experience the divine direction . As Teilhard writes, “It 
is only when danger threatens that the future can be seen by us dis¬ 
tinctly. . . . Those who have not been within an inch of death have 
never really seen what lay ahead of them.” (W, 231) That is, chance 
and divine direction are known at the same time. When things are 
destabilized, we can best see our way into the future, a future with the 
transcendent God. 

This claim is often implicit: “The effect of the war” was to open a 
window onto “what man is becoming.” (HM, 178) The War “enabled 
us to understand our own vocation”; (W, 287) it revealed the Promised 
Land. In each case it was a situation of radical instability— chance — 
that showed Teilhard the direction of the future. Danger enabled him 
to see the unitive principle that was shaping events. (HM, 179-180) In 
other terms evolution is an advance into the improbable; as such it 
exceeds the powers of nature. In exceeding nature one can perceive the 
transcendent God that directs nature. At the edge of evolution where 
the “improbable” is coming into being, we can encounter the hand of 
God. At “the continually nascent fringe of the world” God continues 
his work. (W, 302) 

Apart from the theology involved, this claim has a striking similar¬ 
ity with the thought of Ilya Prigogine, a Nobel laureate in chemistry, of 
whom James Salmon, S.J. has written so well. (1987) Prigogine tells of 
chemical systems passing from chaos into unexpected and novel forms 
of order. But what is most striking is that this passage occurs only when 
the system is in a radically unstable domain. In the language of 
Prigogine: order arises through fluctuations in far-from-equilibrium 
situations. Destabilizing a chemical system leads to not more disorder, 
but a surprising new level of organization. Prigogine claims, “Non¬ 
equilibrium conditions introduce a coherence that is quite foreign.” 
(Order out of Chaos) Again, as in Teilhard, it is instability (either a 
non-equilibrium system or the chaos of war) not stability, that moves 
the system into a new order. 

To speak of chaos, chance, danger, or instability, however, is not 
the same as speaking of evil, for each of these can bring a positive or 
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negative result. The moment when a creative advance is possible is also 
when a grievous setback might occur. Whatever the outcome, it is in 
these uncertainties that we see beyond natural determinations and 
become aware of a divine direction. Many “laws of nature” are really a 
product of our own making. Danger takes us past the relative order we 
have created. In seeing beyond “nature” we find “the indication of a 
synthesizing and directing energy that stirs up and impels creatures 
towards a higher state of unity.” (see W, 182) This “directing energy” 
becomes most visible in times of crisis. 

Yet, if God can be found in both advances and setbacks, then what 
is excluded? It is obvious: stability—in times of equilibrium we tend to 
lose our way. Teilhard believes that we mistakenly project our sense for 
stability into the supposed stability of nature. (MM, 62) He would 
explain, “I do not confer any ‘divine stability’ on the natural order. 
Rather, I would say that this order is characterized by a radical in¬ 
stability ‘in Christ.’ ” (Li, 35) Christ can be found through the instabil¬ 
ity of the natural order. So Teilhard would tell of seeking God by 
“communicating with the Becoming of things,” (LT, 255,283) not with 
the Being of things. The unique essence of God is known in two 
extremes: “beneath the personalizing activity of successful human 
achievement and the centrifugal effect of sorrow.” (W, 291) 

Then what is excluded? Stability. Teilhard identified the great 
threat of a collective boredom. Stability bores us, for it conceals the 
higher Light, the higher Fire, that is known in crisis. In boredom we 
have lost the taste for life (le gout de la vie). At the Front Teilhard felt 
that never had he so desired to live and never been so willing to die. 

Teilhard also saw the possibility of a conflict arising between the 
fixists and the mobilists and recorded where he stood: Mobility was the 
only value worth dying for. (F, 159) Two of his essays, “The Priest” and 
“The Mass on the World,” convey beautifully our communion with 
God through all that advances and all that withers. Likewise, The 
Divine Milieu tells of a communion with God through our growth and 
our diminishment. But none of these writings find a communion with 
God through stasis, through stability. God may be found in the“two 
contrary energies of joy and suffering.” (W, 221) Stability, boredom 
and quiet indifference are apart from the growing edge, from the 
advance of evolution. If we hold to our security, no chance is involved, 
thus a divine director is not known and we lose our way. The War 
made Teilhard a pilgrim of the future, a pilgrim of the Promised 
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Land, a pilgrim of the light that danger enkindled. Perhaps we are 
afraid of the future—Teilhard would urge that we take the plunge. 
Then we will see. For, “only the daring can enter the Kingdom of 
God.** (W, 247) 

From such passages it would seem Teilhard practiced and preached 
a form of “brinksmanship.” This could be illustrated by a Gospel 
passage (Matthew 14) that he quoted on many occasions. Late at night 
the disciples of Jesus were in a boat and were terrified to see Jesus walk¬ 
ing towards them over the water. They thought he was a ghost, so they 
clung to the security of their boat. But Peter practiced brinksmanship: 
he got out of the boat and walked to Jesus over the water. This was 
Teilhard’s ideal, he advised that we also take the risk thereby “making 
Christ’s hand reach out to us across the fluid medium in which we 
thought to founder.” (W, 245, 170) 2 

There are similarities between Teilhard and de Caussade in dealing 
with evil; both appealed to a faith in God whereby the world in its 
entirety was transformed. But de Caussade did not situate his spiritual¬ 
ity within the framework of an evolving cosmos where progress had 
meaning. Teilhard had a dynamic cosmology that allowed for a 
spiritual value in “successful human achievement,” and this might be 
his most original contribution. But his cosmology also provided a con¬ 
text in which he could understand why God should be found in in¬ 
stability. When he considered the death of Boussac in 1916, he made 
this connection; his troubled spirit was set within the fundamental 
movement of the universe (evolution) and it left him astounded. 

For Teilhard both positive and negative experiences were essential. 
Failures and disappointments have yet enabled us to grow and deepen, 
death remains “the lever” of evolution. Chance has nourished us by 
upsetting our simple schemes and by its seeming indifference. So Teil¬ 
hard would say, 

Blessed be you, harsh matter! . . . Blessed be you, mortal matter! With¬ 
out you, . . . without your onslaughts we should remain . . . ignorant of 
ourselves and of God! 

The uprootings of matter that we call chance, the unexpected good 
and the unexpected evil, are the instructive opportunities that enable 
us to know what we can become and to know God. Teilhard felt called 
to make his way through this turbulence of matter—he would name it 
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the Way of Fire. His essay “The Spiritual Power of Matter” could have 
been named “The Spiritual Power of Chance.” Chance is the fire that 
bums, tests, and illuminates. 

Teilhard is rightly known for the importance he gave to human 
action in the development of the earth. In speaking of divine provi¬ 
dence he did not want to imply that we do not need to act ourselves — 
rather that in facing a danger or need (e.g., global pollution having a 
greenhouse effect on the planet), we might deepen our own human 
sense and expand in spirit as we work to deal with it. We would never 
develop at all if everything were given to us (such a providence would 
not be provident). Even the threat of nuclear war can be a blessing, if 
we respond to it by eliminating all war. The threat might serve to unify 
the planet—but not without our response. And through our response 
we would deepen our being and our ability to love. For Teilhard this 
inner growth (consciousness) would continue the evolution of the earth 
even more significantly than the physical development (complexity) 
that statis might allow. In no way would Teilhard have us complacent 
in the face of evil; the evil can be our opportunity to grow. This is the 
way of fire. 

De Caussade and Teilhard had much in common. Both made a 
profound appeal to faith and, for me, each of them make sense. They 
appeal to something vital in my experience; a “higher” sort of joy that 
has invaded me in moments of distress. One way to understand this is 
to recognize that ordinarily I am preoccupied by the trivialities of the 
moment; they constitute the fibre of my life and I cannot see beyond 
them. But faced with a sudden disappointment, finite values disappear 
and I see beyond the finite into a higher realm of the real, some illusive 
presence is there that the apparent stability of the world had con¬ 
cealed. It is a different kind of seeing—I suddenly confront a world 
that is wondrous and strange. And wonder is the beginning of wisdom. 

Teilhard often took exception to the Existentialists, yet he too 
brought his readers to an existential abyss. Most notably in The 
Phenomenon of Man Teilhard told of a modem disquiet and asked if 
we can go on living with the terrible gift of foresight. He led us to the 
abyss of uncertainty where the future offers either radical pessimism or 
radical optimism. There is no middle road. Here is brinkmanship. 
This is what the writings of both the Existentialists and Teilhard do 
best: they eliminate the middle road of finite satisfactions and daily 
concerns. Life teaches us by its tragedies and its overwhelming joys. In 
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the end, there is either a radical All or a radical Nothing. There is 
adoration or despair. Like the Existentialists, Teilhard leads us to this 
brink and asks us to choose a grand option. (P, 233) If we believe, it is 
the All. There is no middle ground. 

A decade ago a popular book Life after Life told of many people 
who, after an apparent death, were restored to life through the tech¬ 
niques of contemporary medicine. Many saw “a Being of Light*’ during 
the time of their near-death experience. After seeing this Being they 
felt deeply assured that all would be well, an assurance that remained 
with them for the rest of their years. At the time of apparent death 
these people recognized the insubstantiality of all material things but 
also knew an immortal Light. In returning to the familiar world they 
had a far deeper appreciation of life. Was it not something similar that 
Teilhard felt at the Front where he told of finding a “light that danger 
kindles”? Danger and “near death” open our eyes to things that day-to- 
day stability prevent us from seeing. Like those in Life after Life the 
battlefield showed Teilhard that his life was more precious than ever. 
(HM, 173-74) 

In this regard, while teaching theology at Georgetown University I 
recall a student telling me that he never had any reason for thinking of 
God until one day he was driving his car down a major highway when 
the steering wheel came loose and would not function. The car 
careened out of control over the center strip and into the opposite lane. 
He found himself praying—for at that moment he knew God was 
there. Could the examples from Life after Life and that of this student 
help us to understand the experience of Teilhard at the Front and 
there finding the numinous “light that danger kindles”? 

An American nun who has long been involved in prison ministry 
has told me of giving de Caussade’s Abandonment to Divine Provi¬ 
dence to several prisoners — most of them with a difficult life behind 
them and only a minimum of education. She tells me that they found it 
to be of extraordinary value. It gave them a vital new outlook on the 
world and some peace in their lives. De Caussade does not try to mini¬ 
mize the reality of evil but offers a total confidence in a non-sensual 
world. He pulls no punches. And that is better than the books that 
contain what Teilhard called “the stifling atmosphere of agnostic con¬ 
dolences.” These seek to mask the true nature of life and in the end 
most people cannot accept them. They sense they are still faced with 
either despair or adoration. 
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But the writings of de Caussade and Teilhard have another advan¬ 
tage. I have found many people who interpret their suffering or their 
misfortune as God’s anger; they have an unspoken impression that God 
is punishing them. The only reason they believe in God is a conviction, 
“Somebody must hate me or my life would not be what it is.** This is 
not rare, and it can be the worst part of suffering. There is a simplicity 
in the texts of both de Caussade and Teilhard that enables them to 
touch our secret and non-reflective attitudes. What change of outlook 
might we discover if we would look back at the traumatic events of our 
own life and say the “prayer” of Teilhard: “Blessed be you, harsh mat¬ 
ter. . . . Blessed be you mortal matter. . . . Without your onslaughts, 
without your uprootings,” I should have remained inert and stagnant; 
I should have remained ignorant of both God and myself. But if we can 
think of the harsh and mortal events of our own life and say that 
prayer, it can make our present situation very different. That is, it can 
change the universal Reality, the All. Many people could know peace, 
if they could say with Teilhard: 

I bless the vicissitudes . . . the misadventures of my career. I bless my 
own character, my virtues, my faults ... my blemishes. I love my own 
self, in the form in which it was given to me and in the form in which my 
destiny molds me. (W, 61) 

Many people do not love themselves and daily curse their misfortune 
and fate. Thus, evil has a deadly power over them because they assume 
either that they are the object of divine wrath or an insignificant mis¬ 
take in a mindless universe. How profoundly different our lives would 
become if we could see God active and present in all that happens. 
This is what Teilhard would teach us. 

Several of Teilhard’s writings—especially those written during the 
time of war—present the apparent worst as the best (death is a tri¬ 
umph, and so on). But that is not far from the message of the Gospel. 
The Gospels present Christ’s crucifixion as his hour of Glory; there too 
one might say, “Io triumpe.” The Gospels, with their lengthy accounts 
of the crucifixion, are yet considered Good News. In its own strange 
way the crucifixion as good news makes sense; perhaps it tells us of our 
own experience: hours of anguish that might have been our finest 
moment —hours that now we can look back upon and bless. These 
trials have raised us above the commonplace and revealed a reality 
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beyond nature. By these tests we find a destiny that nature cannot con¬ 
tain. The ordinary world is often no more than an apparent stability 
that we have made into a norm. Beyond this hiatus a strange Light has 
been kindled to direct the chance events of our life. 

The Old Testament cites at length the affliction of the Jewish peo¬ 
ple; yet they considered themselves the chosen ones of God! They were 
indeed chosen to know his revelation, but a revelation they received 
only in crises. In the instability of the Exodus or of their captivity in 
Babylon, they saw the direction that God intended for them. During 
the Babylonian captivity Isaiah gave the Jews the account of one who 
would come as Messiah and Suffering Servant. Eventually it was the 
much-afflicted Jews who offered humanity the amazing claim that God 
is provident; he is infinitely good and loving. This was far from the 
commonplace it is today and far from evident. In the midst of their 
own oppression the Jews proclaimed to the world that God lovingly 
tends to every creature. 

Today a similar depth of faith seems to be found in Poland, yet 
during the last century it would be hard to find a nation that has 
known more affliction. What do they see that the equilibrium of life in 
the West has concealed from us? Darwin once alluded to the extent of 
suffering that has occurred throughout the ages and observed, “What 
an account the Devil’s chaplain could write.” That is true, but many 
have found the same suffering to be the touch and revelation of God. I 
knew an American Jesuit priest, Walter Ciszek, author of He Leadeth 
Me, who spent fifteen years in a Soviet prison—five years in solitary 
confinement—and there he told of learning the providence of God. 

We remember the advice that Teilhard gave many friends when a 
loved one died: “Everything that happens is adorable.” The phrase 
recognizes the immense and seemingly infinite extent of human grief. 
Our anguish lets us know we are finite—and it lets us know we are 
infinite. In our suffering we can understand only an absolute: absolute 
optimism or absolute pessimism. The middle way is excluded; we can 
despair or we can adore. Like it or not we are all engaged in brinkman¬ 
ship. We try to maintain a stability, but it is taken from us again and 
again. We fear what is before us and try to hold to the limited goods we 
have. But Teilhard would remind us of the disciples of Jesus terrified 
by an apparition that advanced towards them over the waters—Peter 
got out of the boat and walked to meet it. Teilhard would advise that 
we do the same. We are to walk towards the awesome divine power that 
is drawing the universe onwards. 
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Teilhard, like other mystics, has written from his own experience. 
He tells us that, if we advance in faith, the frightening tragedy will 
smile upon us and take us into its more than human arms. (D, 137) 
The word smile is a vivid image that connotes Teilhard himself passed 
through many tribulations. He makes a difficult recommendation, but 
it has the advantage of being equal to the dimension of the problems 
we face. If we advance into the future with a faith like his, we too 
might see a smile. 


Notes 

! This quotation from Romans 8:28 —and his own variation of the passage 
— occurs many times in Teilhard’s writings. He argues that “love of God” or 
“belief in God” has a transforming effect on all events. UJ, 104; W, 69, 170, 
258; MM, 82; D, 86A. 

2 A similar ideal was suggested in de Caussade who recommended that, 
when we are “stricken with terror,” through faith we can “Go forward and 
fear nothing.” 
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An Invitation 


Membership in The American Teilhard Association is open to all 
who wish to join in our work of shaping a future worthy of the planet 
Earth, of ourselves and of our children* 

A brochure describing our purpose and programs will be sent in 
response to requests mailed to the Association at 40 Hillside Lane, 
Syosset, NY 11791. 

We depend entirely on our membership for support in undertaking 
this work of “building the earth.” We look forward to increased mem¬ 
bership so that our publications may be circulated more widely to those 
looking for guidance in directing the future course of the human 
venture. 


Membership 
Annual contribution (tax deductible): 


Regular. $ 25.00 

Husband and wife. $ 40.00 

Contributing, beginning at. $100.00 

Sponsoring, beginning at. $250.00 

Student, full time, under 30 years. $ 10.00 

Life membership.$400.00 


All members will receive annually two issues of Teilhard Studies ; the 
Association’s newsletter, Teilhard Perspective ; and notice of the 
Annual Meetings and the Teilhard Lecture Series. 
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